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AN EXPLORATION OF LANGUAGE SKILL 
PATTERNS 


CHESTER W. HARRIS 


University of Wisconsin 


Data made available through the Evaluation of Indian 
Education Project at the University of Chicago have been uti- 
lized to provide an analysis of fifteen language skill variables. 
The exploratory nature of this analysis is to be emphasized, and 
the findings are to be regarded primarily as suggestive of specific 
hypotheses to be tested through further study rather than as 
definitive answers. In making the study, a methodological 
technique that may be of interest to other students was employed. 
In brief, this technique may be regarded as an adaptation of the 
familiar practice of ‘cross-sample validation’ to the problem of 
the rotation of the orthogonal axes derived from a centroid 
factor solution of a correlation matrix. 

When correlation matrices, based on the same variables, are 
available for two or more samples, it is possible to develop a 
rotation pattern (the lambda matrix) from one sample and apply 
it to the other samples. Comparison of the resulting rotated 
centroids, it is believed, permits the making of a rough estimate! 
of the stability of the factor pattern. Further, if the samples 
have been selected from populations that are known to differ 
primarily with respect to one characteristic, this technique should 
permit some description of the variation in factor pattern that is 
associated with this characteristic. The data that are reported 


below illustrate this approach. 
The Variables.—The variables selected for study are: 


1) Gates Basic Reading Test, Type A “‘ Reading to Appreciate 
General Significance” 





1The question of a satisfactory standard error for such factor loadings 
appears to be central to making more precise comparisons. 
321 
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2) Gates Basic Reading Test, Type B “ Reading to Predict the 
Outcome of Given Events” 

3) Gates Basic Reading Test, Type C ‘‘ Reading to Understand 
Precise Directions”’ 

4) Gates Basic Reading Test, Type D “Reading to Note 
Details” 

5) Pressey Diagnostic Reading Test, Vocabulary section only 

6) Length of a composition written by the student under test 
conditions 

7) Total errors (grammar, spelling, punctuation, usage, etc.) 
appearing in this composition, adjusted for length 

8) Rating, ranging from 0 through 4, of the complexity of 
sentence structure used in this composition 

9) Number of different kinds of punctuation marks used in 
this composition 

10) Number of different words of more than one syllable used 
in this composition 

11) Pressey English Test, Capitalization section 

12) Pressey English Test, Usage section 

13) Pressey English Test, Punctuation section 

14) Pressey English Test, Sentence Structure section 

15) A dictated spelling test of one hundred words 


The reading, vocabulary, and English tests are familiar stand- 
ardized tests that are used as measures of these aspects of lan- 
guage proficiency in a number of elementary schools. Variables 
6 through 10 represent exploratory attempts to score composi- 
tions for various aspects of writing ability. No doubt many 
other procedures for scoring students’ writing might be suggested 
for inclusion in studies such as this one. The spelling test is 
of the familiar dictated type, in which the student is asked to 
write the words that the teacher pronounces. This set of fifteen 
variables obviously focuses on the reading and writing aspects 
of language ability. Again, it is recognized that many additional 
variables—such as those assessing skill in speech, in listening, 
etc.—might be proposed for further studies. 

Students in the fifth grade of certain Federal schools operated 
by the United States Office of Indian Affairs' were the subjects 





1JIt should be understood that this report represents only the writer’s 
point of view. I am indebted to the Evaluation of Indian Education 
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for this study. The composition of what will be called four 
samples will be described below. The students took these tests 
and wrote this composition as a part of a testing program in 
these schools in the spring of 1947. Test administration and 
scoring was handled locally, usually under the supervision of a 
Reservation Principal or a Supervisor of Education. The 
scoring of the written compositions was rechecked at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, since the problem of securing agreement on 
such scores was well known. The correlation matrices were then 
prepared and factor analysed.! 

Studies by the test-makers and by other investigators sug- 
gested that the reliability estimates of the standardized tests and 
the dictated spelling test would be fairly high. The reliability 
of the scores derived from the composition, however, could not 
be surmised, and so estimates were made. This was done by 
securing a second composition, written under similar conditions, 
scoring it in the same fashion, and correlating the pairs of scores. 
These data are given in Table 1. As might be expected because 


TABLE 1.—RELIABILITY ESTIMATES OF COMPOSITION SCORES 

















Montana Area Pueblo Area 
Soore Boys | Gils | Boye | Gitte 
N = 45|N = 55|N = 42/}N = 50 

6 Length 47 .28 .70 .68 
7 Errors .63 .75 .61 .53 
8 Sentence Structure .42 .40 .22 .65 
9 Punctuation 17 .o2 Yi .53 
10 Word Complexity .27 .20 43 .52 











of the restricted range of talent, many of these coefficients are 
quite low. Of these scores, the count of errors has the most 
satisfactory reliability when the consistency of the estimate for 





Project, which is supported by the Office of Indian Affairs, for the data. 
The interpretations, however, are mine. 
1T am indebted to Miss Dorothy Knoell for performing most of the 


calculations. 
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the four samples is considered. For samples of this size, a prod- 
uct-moment coefficient of correlation greater than .38 is sig- 
nificantly different from zero at the one per cent level. All the 
coefficients for score 7 are significant. Three of the four are 
significant for scores 6 and 8. These facts should be kept in 
mind in interpreting the factor analysis results. These findings 
suggest, of course, that one composition often may not provide 
an adequate sample of students’ writing behavior for evaluation 
purposes. 

The subjects.—In this study, subjects were drawn from schools 
in two different areas. As will be pointed out below, children 
in these two different areas tend to have had quite different early 
experiences with the English language; consequently, it seemed 
wise to separate these two groups for correlation purposes. Also, 
it seemed likely that sex differences would be apparent, and so 
boys and girls were treated separately. This split the approxi- 
mately two hundred students into what will be designated as 
four samples: Montana boys, Montana girls, Pueblo boys, and 
Pueblo girls. Six different schools in Montana contributed the 
subjects in the first two samples; schools in the United Pueblos 
villages of Taos, Zuni, Isleta, Santo Domingo, and Acomita con- 
tributed the students in the last two samples. In one sense, 
the term ‘sample’ is inappropriate, since all fifth-grade Indian 
students in these schools were tested. The sampling is more 
appropriately regarded as a sampling of schools within these 
areas. 

The intercorrelations, mean scores, and standard deviations 
for these fifteen variables are given in Tables 2a through 2d. 
The mean scores reflect both area and sex differences, as was 
expected. In these four correlation matrices, variable 7 (errors) 
has been reflected so that a positive correlation represents an 
association of high scores on a test with few errors, and low scores 
with many errors. Some clustering of the variables is apparent 
in each matrix. The method of factor analysis was used to 
study these clusters. Centroids were extracted; these are given 
in Table 3. The same number of centroids (four) was extracted 
from each matrix since this condition was seen to be necessary 
for the application of a ‘constant’ rotation method to all the 
sets of centroids. In extracting this number of centroids, three 
of the four matrices appear to have been ‘over-factored.’ Some 
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TABLE 3.—CENTROIDS 





Montana Boys 


Montana Girls 






































Vari- 
able} | ufiju}]iwi sf] ul mi ow 
1 | .70 | —.30|—.05| .2i| .72 26] —.22] —.30 
2 | .83 08 |—.24} —.08| .77 | —.24] —.27| —.22 
3 | 86 06 |—.20/ —.19 .75 | —.18| —.36| 03 
41.75 | —.25|-.20| .14] .68 | —.38| —.17 
5 | .75 | —.18 |—.12] —.14] .64 39] —.28| 35 
6 | .32 | —.13 |—.09] —.09! .25 | —.32| —.27| 09 
7 | .53 43 |—.41] —.08| .35 | —.55] —.15| 22 
g | 64 42| .10/ —.04| .46 | —.26 .11] —.20 
9 | 37 35 | .25| —.28| .28 16 .18| —.29 
10 | .50 18|—.06 .17| .35 321 201 —.44 
11 | .72 29| .35| .271 .36 | —.17] 35! .03 
i2 | 57 | —.52] .33| —.05| .35 17} .08| = .46 
13 | .55 30| .21| .28| 43 | —.42} 55 .06 
14 | 64 | —.53] .24 —.161 .60 47} .08| 28 
is | .76 | —.20|—-.12} 06 .61 30/31]. 15 
; Pueblo Boys Pueblo Girls 
Vari- 
me) si nimiwlirinimtiow 
1 | .40 | —.58| —.21/ 35] .73 | —.50] —.24| —.18 
2 | .57 | —.53| 03} .20! .57 | —.49] —.03| —.22 
3 | .76 | —.29| .35| —.10/ .85 | —.20/ .10/ 10 
4 |.26 | —.56l —.41| 101 .53 | —.59] —.28| —.18 
5 | .70 12} .05] —.13 .71 | —.14] —.13] 08 
6 | .50 26| —.19| —.28| .42 22} 98] —.25 
7 | 63 50} .03| «08.55 37] .47| —.08 
g | 50 44} —.36] —.14| .44 | —.08| 40] —.02 
9 | 23 | —.15] —.17] —.14] .51 13| —.25| 30 
10 | .34 08} 46 .29| .16 28| — .23| — .23 
11 | .52 05| 14} —.06| .74 101 —.11| —.39 
12 | .43 32} —.32| .10| .28 40| —.10| —.15 
13 | .52 | —.20| 41) —.43| .64 | —.20| 16  .39 
14 | .52 23} .09| .09| .12 43] —.27|  .15 
15 | .75 35 .07| .08| .81 261 .18| —.22 
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students will regard this as a methodological fault. It need not, 
however, be a serious limitation on the study if the interpretation 
is made with this fact in mind. 

The transformation matrix (A) was developed for the Mon- 
tana boys sample. This choice was arbitrary. A second arbi- 
trary feature was the restriction of the rotations to orthogonal 
ones. A set of six orthogonal rotations of the original centroids 
for the Montana boys sample gave this transformation matrix: 


A B C D 
I .572 .707 191 .o74 
II — .810 411 .212 .309 
III .124 — .576 .386 . 708 
IV .017 ons .876 — .480 


This matrix was pre-multiplied by each of the four sets of original 
centroids to give the rotated factor patterns shown in Table 4. 
Further exploration of the development and application of an 
oblique transformation for these original centroids has been 
made; only the orthogonal solutions are given in this paper, 
however. At the present, it appears that application of a 
‘constant’ oblique transformation tends to give results that are 


somewhat difficult to interpret. 


INTERPRETATION 


Certain basic similarities in these four orthogonal patterns will 
be commented on first. The four reading tests and the vocabu- 
lary test appear together with fairly substantial loadings on one 
factor in each of the four solutions. A summary has been made 
of these loadings rounded to one decimal point, with values 
within the range +.19 omitted as shown in the table on page 331. 

The basic similarity of these four factors lies in the nucleus of 
reading and vocabulary measures. Differences between the two 
areas should also be noted. For the Montana area, variables 12, 
14 and 15 tend to appear with the nucleus. For the Pueblo area, 
variables 11 and 13 are associated with it. Within areas, the 
patterns for boys and girls are quite similar. 

It will be recalled that variable 11 is the capitalization section 
of the Pressey English Test, variable 13 the punctuation section, 
and variables 12 and 14 the usage and sentence structure sec- 
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Montana Montana Pueblo Pueblo 

Variable Boys ‘A’ Girls ‘B’ Boys ‘A’ Girls ‘A’ 
1 6 Re oe 8 
2 A 6 8 7 
3 4 by Ry 7 
4 6 b 6 7 
5 6 8 3 5 
6 3 3 --- — 
7 re a aon rae 
8 — — - 4 
i) — — 2 -- 
10 oo 3 — — 
11 2 _- 3 3 
12 8 3 —- = 
13 — — 5 6 
14 8 6 -- — 3 
15 6 4 — 3 


tions. For 11 and 13, the Pressey test uses a proof-reading 
technique, in which the student is directed to insert the necessary 
capitals and punctuation marks. The usage and sentence 
structure sections differ, in that they present groups of three 
sentences in a multiple-choice fashion. The student is required 
to select the ‘poor’ sentence in each group. The fact that 11 and 
13 tend to appear together and that 12 and 14 tend to appear 
together may reflect this difference in testing technique. It 
would be possible to design a study that would answer this ques- 
tion specifically. These data, and the examination of the test 
itself, merely suggest the hypothesis. 

The area differences in the factor summarized above present a 
marked interpretation problem. The crux of the problem lies 
in the differential behavior of the two ‘pairs’ of sections of the 
Pressey English Test with respect to area. The assumption 
that one test may actually present different tasks to different 
groups of students has often been made. This assumption is 
pertinent here; the problem, however, is to suggest a plausible 
difference in tasks. This difference in factor loadings indicates 
that part of the variance of the usage and sentence structure 
sections (12 and 14) is associated with reading variance for the 
Montana samples but not for the Pueblo samples. For the 
capitalization and punctuation sections (11 and 13), the opposite 
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TABLE 4.—ROTATED CENTROIDS 
: Montana Boys Montana Girls 
Vari- 
able B C B C 
1 .64, .40 24 .02 17 .74, — .16 45 
2 .38| .76 01 .21 .60} .60) —.20) .12 
3 42) .75 | —.07 .29 .53 .66) — .01 .05 
4 61) .54 .14 .02 .25 74, —.14 11 
5 .56) .52/ —.06; .20) .02) .77) .40| ~~ ~.Ol 
6 .28} .22| —.08 .05) .37) .20) —.05) —.26 
7 .10); .79 | —.04 .10 .63 ll .08 .28 
8 .04| .57 .22)} .48) .48 .16; —.10)~ .15 
9 .05| .26 00; .58) .05) .16, —.10)  .43 
10 .14, .46 .26 13 .04 .26, — .17 . 60 
11 .22} .48 57} .49) = .39) —.02) 19)  .31 
12 .79| .00 .08} .28) .08 .27| .54) = .03 
13 10} .39 .50) .33) .66) —.18) .26) = .36 
14 .82) .10| —.04) .30) —.02) .57) .45) ~~ .34 
15 .58) .52 11 10); .15) .38 .43) = .48 
Pueblo Boys Pueblo Girls 
Vari- 
—_ B | C B | C 
l .68} .16 .18) —.38) .79| .45) —.22) ~~ .0l 
2 .76| .17 .18} —.05) .72) .22); —.20)  .12 
3 71); .22 13} .48| .66) .46) .25) .27 
4 .55) .19 | —.14, —.44) .74, .29) —.29) —.12 
5 31} .51 .06) .40) .50) .52) .13) ~~ .08 
6 05} .57| —.17) .28) .09) .23) .02) ~~ .55 
7 .04, .63 .26) .42) .O7} .27| .34 ~~ = .69 
8 12) .74| —.07; .16 .37) .05) .20| ~~ «43 
9 .23;} .20 | —.18} —.02) .16) .56; .29) —.08 
10 19) .01 51 .844 —.17| .36) —.20)_— 11 
11 .27| .3l ll .34 34 .63 .46 .05 
12 .05| .62 11 .00) —.18} .42) —.03)  .25 
13 .50|) .05 | —.16) .62) .55) .28) .48) ~ .09 
14 12) .41 .26) .30) —.31 42) .14) —.06 
15 .16) .63 31 42) .27) .58 .09) ~~ .63 
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is true. What may be thought of as an ‘eye-ear’ hypothesis will 
be advanced, somewhat hesitantly. The capitalization and 
punctuation tasks are primarily ‘eye’ problems in this test. 
Certain (arbitrary) visual symbols are to be added to these 
sentences, and most of these additions can be made correctly 
without determining how the sentence ‘sounds.’ Sections 12 
and 14, however, appear to be most easily responded to correctly 
if one ‘listens’ to the sentences. Such examples as: ‘The bear 
attackted the man when he shot the cub,” “If you have a friend 
in trouble, you should help them,” “If he would lay down, his 
head would stop aching,” and “ He saw the storm, so closed the 
windows so the rugs would not get wet”’ illustrate this. 

It can be shown that the samples from the two areas entered 
school with quite different familiarities with the English language. 
One of the items of information about these students that was 
gathered at the time of testing consisted of their specifying the 
language or languages spoken at the time of first entering school. 
A tabulation of these responses gave the following percentages: 

















Montana Area Pueblo Area 
Languages Spoken 
Boys Girls Boys Girls 
English only 53% 69% 0% 2% 
Both English and Indian | 27% 22% 24% 22% 
Indian only 20% 9% 76% 76% 











The differences are marked. Three fourths of these students 
from the Pueblo area spoke only their native Indian language 
at the time of entering school, whereas this is true for only ten 
to twenty per cent of these Indian students from the Montana 
area. It seems reasonable to believe that a large proportion of 
these Pueblo students learned English as a ‘second’ language. 
Further, it is likely that their village life tended to keep English 
in the position of a second language for them. The question of 
how one learns a ‘second’ language arises. If the ‘eye-ear’ 


distinction is sound, it would seem that both kinds of learnings 
might take place, and that they might remain relatively inde- 
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pendent for some time. It is believed that this has been the 
developmental pattern for these fifth-grade Pueblo students. 

This hypothesis thus would classify the reading and vocabulary 
tests as measures of visual comprehension for the Pueblo samples, 
and would postulate that, of the remaining variables, only 11 and 
13 would be associated with them. This does occur. For the 
Montana samples, this hypothesis would postulate a compre- 
hension factor—with both ‘eye’ and ‘ear’ comprehension at or 
beyond the developmental point where the two have essentially 
a common variance—and thus would anticipate loadings for 
12 and 14 and for the dictated spelling test (15) associated with 
the reading variables. Criticism of such an interpretation would 
be welcomed. 

Writing skill factor—A writing skill factor also appears to be 
common to the four patterns. This can be summarized in this 
fashion: 


Montana Montana Pueblo Pueblo 
Variable Boys ‘B’ Girls‘A’ Boys‘B’ Girls ‘D’ 


1 4 _ —_ — 
2 8 6 — — 
3 8 5 2 3 
4 5 2 — — 
3) 5 — oO — 
6 2 4 6 6 
7 8 6 6 7 
8 6 5 7 4 
9 3 — 2 — 
10 oO — — — 
11 4 4 3 — 
12 —_ — 6 
13 4 a — — 
14 — — 4 — 
15 5 — 6 6 


In general, 6, 7, 8, and 15 constitute the nucleus of this factor. 
Area differences occur primarily in that the reading tests (espe- 
cially 2 and 3) and 11 and 13 are associated with this nucleus for 
the Montana samples, but not for the Pueblo samples. Sex 
differences, in which the vocabulary test is associated with the 
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nucleus for boys but not for girls, are also suggested. That 
writing skills should tend to remain relatively independent of 
reading skills for the Pueblo samples is in keeping with the 
assumption of their dealing with English primarily as a second 
language. A logical extension of this hypothesis would suggest 
that for fairly mature students from this area measures of visual 
comprehension, of recognition of correct aural patterns, and of 
writing skills would tend to be associated on one common factor. 
The development is assumed to move from relatively inde- 
pendent variances for these aspects of language skill toward more 
and more common variance. A study that will provide at least 
a partial test of this is now under way. 

The additional differences evident in the summary above must, 
for the present, be left as problems. One is the loadings for 12 
and 14 that appear for Pueblo boys. Another is the apparent 
sex difference. The question of why a vocabulary measure 
should have variance in common with writing skills for boys, but 
not for girls, is a challenging one. 

Additional factors ——Other common features in these rotated 
patterns may be noted. One is suggested by the Montana girls 
‘C’ and the Pueblo girls ‘B,’ which have in common loadings on 
the vocabulary test (5), all parts of the Pressey English Test 
(11-14), and the spelling test (15). In addition, for the Pueblo 
girls there are loadings of some size on the reading tests. That 
there is an ability to deal with matters of language form which is 
relatively independent of the quality of writing done is not a 
startling hypothesis. That such an ability should be associated 
with vocabulary (5) is also reasonable. The questions the writer 
is unable to answer are why such a factor does not appear for 
boys and why the reading variables are associated for the Pueblo 
girls. 

There is also suggested a factor with major loadings on only 11 
and 13. Montana boys ‘C,’ Pueblo boys ‘D,’ and Pueblo girls 
‘C’ show this pattern. It may be that this represents a knowl- 
edge of written format. The consistency with which 11 and 13 
appear together throughout the patterns suggests that the con- 
ventional distinction between capitalization and punctuation— 
when measured in this fashion—is at best a distinction. The 
remaining factors—Montana boys ‘D,’ Montana girls ‘D,’ and 
Pueblo Boys ‘C’—may be specifics for variables 8, 9, or 10. 
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CONCLUSION 


Persons familiar with testing techniques are aware of the 
variety of approaches to the measurement of language skill that 
may bemade. Study of theinterrelationships of these approaches 
provides one method of determining which of the analytical 
distinctions that the approaches illustrate are also operational 
differences. In addition, such study also often sets problems of 
psychological interpretation that may result in modification of 
our theories regarding human behavior. Both have been 
illustrated in this study. 

The application of factorial methods to the language or verbal 
domain should give results commensurate in their utility for 
education with those given by the application of these methods 
to the problem of measuring intelligence. The method of multi- 
sampling accompanied by the application of a ‘constant’ rotation 
procedure, such as was illustrated here, appears promising. So 
far as the writer is aware, this has not previously been done for 
language skill variables. 








A COMPARISON OF THE SPELLING 
ACHIEVEMENT OF NORMAL AND DEFECTIVE 
HEARING SUBJECTS 


MILDRED C. TEMPLIN 
Institute of Child Welfare, University of Minnesota 


Although the defective hearing are known to be retarded 
in most language skills, there is evidence that they are not 
retarded in spelling. Gates and Chase? found no inferiority in 
the spelling of selected words by the defective hearing, and 
HO6fler* found none in their spelling of the words used in descrip- 
tions of pictures. In studying the influence of phonetic training 
upon reading and spelling, Gates and Chase analyzed the spelling 
achievement of forty-five congenitally deaf children in grades 
VII through IX. The deaf children were retarded five or more 
grades in reading. However, in spelling thirty-six words from 
the Ayres-Buckingham Scale, they were 3.5 to 4.3 years superior 
to hearing children matched on reading ability, and were con- 
sistently better in recognizing the correct spelling of words. The 
deaf also surpassed the hearing in word perception tests. The 
authors attribute the spelling achievement of the deaf to their 
superior ability in word perception, which, in a language as 
unphonetic as English, is probably one of the most valuable 
means for determining the correct letter-patterns in spelling. 

H6fler had one hundred hearing and one hundred deaf German 
children from grades V through VIII write descriptions of two 
pictures: one of an accident and the other of the hay harvest. 
He compared the grammatical construction and the spelling in 
the descriptions written by the two groups. Although the hear- 
ing children were superior to the deaf in grammar, they were 
inferior in spelling. Hd6fler believes this difference is due to the 
deaf subjects having learned spelling primarily through the visual 
sense so that there is a minimum of confusion between the visual 
and auditory patterns: i.e., between the sound of a word and its 
spelling. Essentially, these investigators agree that the basis 
of the excellent spelling achievement of the deaf lies in their 
superior ability in the visual perception of words. 

If the visual perception of words is so important in spelling, it 
seemed probable that the spelling achievement of the deaf would 
surpass that of the hearing to a greater extent in English than in 
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German, since English is a less phonetic language. Samples of 
explanations of the causes of natural phenomena written by 
normal and defective hearing subjects as part of a study of 
reasoning® were available for comparing the spelling of the two 
groups. These written samples were similar to those of Héfler 
since in both studies spelling is observed in words of the subject’s 
own choice and the vocabulary is somewhat limited through the 
use of questions or pictures. 

Explanations of twenty-one common physical phenomena 
presented in questions such as ‘‘What makes the wind blow?,”’ 
were written by eight hundred fifty subjects in grades V through 
XII and ranging in age from ten to twenty years. The five 
hundred sixty-two hearing subjects were enrolled in the Min- 
neapolis Public Schools and at Mooseheart, Illinois. The two 
hundred eighty-five defective hearing subjects were enrolled in 
special classes for the deaf in Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Mil- 
waukee, and in the Minnesota and Wisconsin state schools for 
the deaf. All of the subjects were given the Pintner Non- 
Language Mental Test at the time they wrote their causal 
explanations. 

The hearing acuity of all subjects was tested with a Maico 4A 
audiometer. The subjects were classified into hearing, hard of 
hearing, and deaf groups according to the degree of hearing loss. 
All hearing subjects had a satisfactory sweep-check audiometer 
test or a calculated percentage of hearing loss for speech of less 
than ten per cent and were enrolled in regular classes. The hard 
of hearing subjects had a calculated percentage of hearing loss 
between ten per cent and sixty per cent and were enrolled in 
classes for the defective hearing. The deaf subjects had a calcu- 
lated percentage of hearing loss for speech greater than sixty per 
cent and were also enrolled in special classes. That there are 
disadvantages in the use of the percentage of hearing loss for 
speech is recognized. However, an audiogram, although essen- 
tial to the understanding of the needs of a particular child, cannot 
be handled statistically. Many methods for the calculation of 
percentage of hearing loss for speech have been suggested and 
used. Utley’ reports correlations above .95 between the per- 
centage of hearing loss calculated on the same data using five of 
the more frequently suggested methods. Since no single method 
is particularly advantageous, the method advocated by the 
American Medical Association! was arbitrarily selected. 
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The analysis of the spelling errors was made on three groups 
of seventy-eight hearing, seventy-eight hard of hearing, and 
seventy-eight deaf subjects matched on age within six months, 
grade placement within one grade, Pintner score within fifteen 
points, and sex. The means and the critical ratios of the differ- 
ences between these matching variables are presented in Table I. 
There are no statistically significant differences between the 
three groups on the matching variables. 


TaBLE I.— MEANS AND CRITICAL RATIOS FOR GRADE PLACEMENT, 
AGE, AND PINTNER SCORE BETWEEN THE HEARING, Harp 
oF HEARING, AND Dear GROUPS 


Group Mean SD _ omean Diff. o Diff. CR 
Grade Placement 
1. Hearing 7.99 2.06 0.23 


(1 and 2) 0.27 0.32 0.84 
2. Hardofhearing 7.72 1.93 0.22 

(2 and 3) 0.41 0.32 1.28 
3. Deaf 7.31 1.92 0.22 

(1 and 3) 0.68 0.32 2.13 


Chronological Age 
1. Hearing 14.33 1.98 0.22 
(1 and 2) 0.30 0.32 0.94 
2. Hard of hearing 14.63 2.01 0.23 
(2 and 3) 0.01 0.33 0.03 
3. Deaf 14.62 2.03 0.23 
(1 and 3) 0.29 0.32 0.91 
Pintner Score 
1. Hearing 449.68 72.25 8.16 
(1 and 2) 1.27 12.17 0.10 
2. Hard of hearing 450.95 80.01 9.04 
(2 and 3) 1.57 12.02 0.13 
3. Deaf 449.38 70.10 7.92 
(1 and 3) 0.30 11.37 0.03 


The written explanations of these three matched groups were 
checked for spelling errors and all misspellings were listed. Any 
transposition, omission, or addition of letters was considered a 
spelling error. It was necessary to distinguish between spelling 
and grammatical errors. Whenever a transposition, omission, 
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or addition of letters resulted in a change of tense or number, it 
was classified as a grammatical rather than a spelling error, e.g., 
“The air make it blow”’ is classified as a grammatical error, and 
“The air maek it blow” as a spelling error. The misspelled 
words and the number of times a spelling error occurs were 
tabulated for the hearing, hard of hearing, and deaf separately. 


RESULTS 


The mean number of words misspelled by the hearing group 
is about twice as large as the mean number of words misspelled 
by the hard of hearing, and three times as large as the number 
misspelled by the deaf. The mean number of errors and the 
significance of the differences between the hearing, hard of hear- 
ing, and the deaf are presented in Table II. The differences 
between the deaf and hearing and the deaf and hard of hearing 
are significant above the one-tenth of one per cent level of confi- 
dence, and that between the hearing and hard of hearing at the 
one per cent level. 


TaBLE II.—MEAN NUMBER OF SPELLING ERRORS 
AND SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
HEARING, Harp oF HEARING AND DEAF 


GROUPS 
Group Mean SD _ omean Diff. o Diff. C.R 
1. Hearing 14.76 10.64 1.21 


(land 2) 4.71 1.51 3.12 
2. Hard of hearing 10.05 8.00 0.91 

(2and3) 4.64 1.03 4.50 
3. Deaf 5.41 4.27 0.48 

(land3) 9.35 1.30 7.19 


Since the misspelled words are checked in written explanations 
the number of words written and, therefore, the opportunity for 
misspelling words is not the same for all groups. The mean 
number of words used in explanation is 220.41 for the hearing, 
295.33 for the hard of hearing, and 251.88 for the deaf. The 
defective hearing have more opportunity to make spelling errors, 
but they misspell fewer words. The hearing group has mis- 
spelled 6.7 per cent, the hard of hearing group 3.4 per cent, and 
the deaf only 2.1 per cent of the total number of words used. 
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The superiority of the spelling of the deaf is also seen in the 
number of different words misspelled. Although the defective 
hearing use more words in their explanations, the hearing mis- 
spell three hundred thirty-one different words, the hard of hear- 
ing two hundred ninety-three different words, and the deaf only 
one hundred eighty-eight different words. For all groups com- 
bined, a total of five hundred sixty-six different words were 
misspelled. 

Since spelling was observed in words which the subjects them- 
selves chose to use in their explanations, and since the language 
development of the defective hearing is known to be more 
immature than that of the hearing, it is possible that the smaller 
number of spelling errors is due to the use of simpler words in 
their explanations. To check this possibility two analyses were 
made: (1) the words misspelled by each group were compared to 
determine whether there was any tendency for one group to use 
simpler words, and (2) for each group the ratio of the number of 
times a word was misspelled to the number of times it was used 
was compared on those words which were misspelled by the 
groups a total of ten or more times. 

The simpler words in a language are probably those which are 
used most frequently. Rinsland® has recently carried on the 
most extensive analysis of frequency of use of words in the 
written vocabulary of children from the first through the eighth 
grades. He determined the frequency of use of words over this 
grade range from the analysis of over 100,000 essays, letters, 
poems, etc. written by children throughout the United States. 
All of the words misspelled by the hearing, hard of hearing and 
deaf groups were classified according to the frequency of use at 
the fifth-grade level in Rinsland’s list. The fifth grade was 
selected since this is the lowest school grade included in the 
present investigation. It was possible to classify seventy-nine 
per cent of the misspelled words of the hearing, eighty per cent 
of those of the hard of hearing, and seventy-nine per cent of the 
deaf at this grade level. Over ninety-three per cent of the mis- 
spelled words for all groups could be classified at some grade 
level, but since the frequency of usage varies from grade to grade 
a more valid comparison of relative frequency results from using 
the more homogeneous criterion of a single grade. The number 
of words misspelled by each group which falls into the various 
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frequency classifications are presented in Table III. 
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A classi- 


fication from 0-499 indicates that these words are among the 


TaBLE III.—CLASSIFICATION OF MISSPELLED WorpDs 
BY FREQUENCY OF USE AT THE FirrH-GRADE 


LEVEL ACCORDING TO RINSLAND 














Hearing Hard of Hearing Deaf 
Frequency 
of Use N | Per Cent} N | Per Cent} N | Per Cent 

1-499 99 37 .8 78 33 .2 55 36.9 
500-999 38 14.5 45 19.1 26 17.4 
1000-1999 43 16.4 43 18.3 23 15.4 
2000-2999 31 11.8 29 12.3 24 16.1 
3000-3999 23 8.8 23 9.8 12 8.0 
4000-4999 19 7.3 11 4.7 3 2.0 
5000-5999 9 3.4 6 2.6 6 4.0 

Total 262 | 100.0 | 235; 100.0 | 149| 100.0 























five hundred most frequently used words at the fifth-grade level; 
a classification from 500 to 999 that these words are among the 
first one thousand most frequently used words, but are not as 
common as those at the lower classification. The higher the 
classification the less frequently are the words used. Inspec- 
tion of Table III indicates that the words misspelled by the 
hearing, hard of hearing and deaf groups do not differ substan- 
tially in their classification according to frequency of use. There 
is no tendency for the misspelled words of the hard of hearing or 
the deaf to be words either more or less frequently used than 
those of the hearing. There is close agreement among all groups 
in the percentage of misspelled words at each frequency level. 
The superiority of the deaf in spelling words of their own choice 
is not due to their misspelling a smaller proportion of the less 
frequently used words than the hearing or hard of hearing. 

To compare the spelling of the defective and normal hearing 
on specific words, the ratio of errors in spelling to the number of 
times a word was used was computed for each group on all words 
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misspelled a total of ten or more times. For each group a 
tabulation was made of the number of times each of the forty 
words which was misspelled more than ten times was used. The 
percentage of error was calculated by dividing the number of 
errors in spelling by the total number of times each word was 
used. The percentage of error for a group was not calculated 
when the word was used by that group less than ten times. 
Seven words, ‘bottom,’ ‘chemical,’ ‘coincidence,’ ‘reflects,’ 
‘squeeze,’ ‘they’re,’ and ‘wintertime,’ were used less than ten 
times by at least one of the three groups. Of these words, 
‘wintertime’ was misspelled one hundred per cent of the time by 
the hard of hearing and eighty per cent by the deaf; ‘coincidence’ 
and ‘reflects’ show a greater percentage of misspellings for the 
hearing than for the hard of hearing (71.4 per cent and 47.4 per 
cent, and 42.3 per cent and 7.7 per cent, respectively); and 
‘bottom’ and ‘chemical’ show little difference between the per- 
centage of spelling errors of the hearing and the hard of hearing 
(23.3 per cent and 19.7 per cent, and 26.3 per cent and 30.5 per 
cent, respectively). The other words were not used frequently 
enough to compute the percentage for more than one group. 

Of the thirty-three words on which percentage of error was 
calculated for all three groups, sixteen words show a definite 
trend toward the hearing making proportionately more errors 
than the hard of hearing, and the hard of hearing more errors 
than the deaf. These words are ‘balloon,’ ‘because,’ ‘board,’ 
‘cloud(s),’ ‘force(s),’ ‘goes,’ ‘it’s,’ ‘make,’ ‘other,’ ‘pressure,’ 
‘suction,’ ‘there,’ ‘they,’ ‘together,’ ‘too,’ and ‘vacuum.’ There 
are four words in which the hearing make the most spelling 
errors, but the proportionate error of the hard of hearing and the 
deaf are approximately equal. For example, ‘color’ was mis- 
spelled 10.3 per cent of the one hundred seventy-six times it was 
used by the hearing, 2.0 per cent of the two hundred one times 
it was used by the hard of hearing, and 2.0 per cent of the one 
hundred one times it was used by the deaf. 

On two words, ‘middle’ and ‘reflection,’ the percentage error 
of the hard of hearing and the hearing are about equal, and both 
are considerably higher than that of the deaf. On only one word, 
‘pebble,’ do the deaf have a higher percentage of error. This 
word was used fifty-six, seventy-nine and seventy-six times by 
the hearing, hard of hearing and deaf and has a percentage of 
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misspelling of 7.2 per cent, 7.6 per cent, and 11.9 per cent, 
respectively. On four words, ‘different,’ ‘liquid,’ ‘water,’ and 
‘weight,’ no trend is apparent and the percentage of error for the 
three groups falls within five percentage points on each word. 

On four words—‘cannot,’ ‘doesn’t,’ ‘motor(s),’ and ‘teeter- 
totter’—the hard of hearing make fewer errors than the hearing 
or deaf. For the first three the greatest percentage of error is 
made by the hearing children, but on the fourth the percentage 
of error for the hard of hearing and the deaf is approximately 
equal (51.5 per cent and 52.7 per cent). On two words fewer 
errors are made by the hard of hearing, and about an equal per- 
centage of error appears for the hearing and the deaf: ‘oxygen’ 
with 37.8 per cent and 35.7 per cent for the hearing and deaf, 
respectively, and ‘heavier’ with 69.2 per cent and 63.6 per cent, 
respectively. 

Of the thirty-three words on which the percentage of error 
could be computed for the hearing, the hard of hearing and the 
deaf, on twenty-five words a definite trend for the hearing to 
make proportionately more errors than the defective hearing is 
shown, and in only one instance does the opposite tendency 
occur. This tendency for more spelling errors to be made by 
the hearing than the defective hearing is seen for commonly 
used simple words as ‘because,’ ‘make,’ ‘too,’ etc. as well as for 
the more difficult and less commonly used words as ‘pressure,’ 
‘suction,’ ‘vacuum,’ etc. 

The observed superior spelling achievement of the defective 
hearing, which is in agreement with the findings of other investi- 
gators, cannot be explained by difference in age, intelligence, 
grade placement, sex or the use of simpler words by any of the 
three groups of hearing, hard of hearing or deaf subjects. This 
achievement is probably due to several factors which are not 
controlled in this study. It seems likely that the superior word 
perception of the deaf, the greater emphasis placed upon spelling 
in the training of the deaf, and the fact that spelling is essentially 
a drill skill in English are all contributory factors. The deaf 
have been found to surpass the hearing in word perception both 
when the situation required the recognition of words and in 
retraining.? This superior ability in word perception is offered 
by Héfler to account for the spelling superiority of the deaf. If 
this is true, we would expect the deaf children to be more superior 
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in an unphonetic language where visual and auditory patterns 
are more likely to be confusing. H6fler in his study on German 
children reports a mean of 12.9 errors for deaf boys, 11.9 for 
deaf girls, and 15.9 for hearing boys and 13.1 for hearing girls. 
Although no significance of differences are reported it is improba- 
ble that the differences are as significant as those found in the 
present investigation where the number of spelling errors of the 
deaf, hard of hearing, and hearing occur in approximately a 1:2:3 
ratio and where the differences are all significant above the one 
per cent level of confidence. It is probable that correct 
spelling is emphasized more in the training of the deaf because 
it has greater importance in their communication. Spelling is 
essentially a concrete drill skill. Although this alone would not 
account for the observed superiority, it is expected that the deaf 
would do better on a concrete than on an abstract skill, since in 
studies of reasoning and language skills the separation between 
the hearing and defective hearing is greatest in abstract reasoning 
and in the use of verbal symbols dealing with the concept of 
possibility.*-® 
CONCLUSIONS 


From the analysis of the explanations of common physical 
phenomena written by hearing, hard of hearing and deaf groups 
matched on age, grade placement, intelligence and sex, it is found 
that the deaf misspell about half as many words as the hard of 
hearing and about one third as many as the normal hearing. 
The percentage of words used in explanations which are mis- 
spelled is much less for the deaf than for the hard of hearing or 
the hearing subjects. The errors of the deaf are not limited to 
simpler words, and there is no tendency for a greater percentage of 
their spelling errors to occur in either the more or less frequently 
used words than the errors of hearing or hard of hearing. The 
deaf are superior in spelling achievement on three-fourths of the 
specific words compared. 
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DESCRIPTION AND EVALUATION OF A 
CORRECTIVE PROGRAM FOR 
READING DISABILITY* 


ROBERT 8S. REDMOUNT 
The Pennsylvania State College 


INTRODUCTION 


The present study represents a description and evaluation 
of a project in corrective reading annually undertaken by the 
School of Education of The Pennsylvania State College. 

During the summer of 1947 the Reading Clinic, assisted by 
the Psychological Clinic, conducted a laboratory program 
designed (1) to provide training in corrective reading methods 
for teachers and (2) to provide a program of corrective reading 
for children who are having difficulty in this area. 

Twenty-four children were selected for participation in the 
program; all of these children were referred to the Reading Clinic 
by teachers or county psychologists because of difficulty in 
achievement in school, primarily related to reading. They 
varied in age from eight to eighteen years and in school grade 
from II to XII. Varying degrees of reading handicaps were 
presented. All, however, were judged by the Reading Clinic 
staff to be capable of benefiting from a special reading program, 
since the pupils’ ages, intelligence scores and amounts of reading 
retardation indicated at least an adequate foundation in these 
spheres. 

The children were given a twenty-four-hour-a-day schedule 
for a period of six weeks designed to provide a program of rela- 
tively informal activities in a congenial setting. They were per- 
mitted individual freedom, such as was likely to secure their 
codperation in the study. They all conformed generally to the 
same program outline. The children were linked to the immedi- 
ate influences of their home environment only occasionally by 





* The author wishes to express his appreciation especially to Dr. William 
U. Snyder, Associate Director of the Psychological Clinic, Stanley D. 
Melville, Associate in the Reading Clinic, and to Dr. Eason Monroe, Director 
of the Reading Clinic at The Pennsylvania State College, for their advice 
and codperation in the present study. 
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virtue of permitted bi-weekly visits to their parents. They lived 
as a group in a fraternity house. Each followed a similar time 
schedule, with variation permitted only within the activity 
schedule. 

Awakened at 6:30 A.M., they breakfasted before eight o’clock. 
This was a rather unfortunate arrangement for the children and 
was directed by the needs of the college students waiting on 
tables. From 8 to 9 A.M. the activities were totally undirected. 
Some children organized games, others strolled downtown and 
others appeared early at the school building. 

At 9 A.M. the daily activity program began. From then 
until 11:30 A.M. each child, in company with a teacher-com- 
panion assigned to him permanently, engaged in a program of 
activities centering around the child’s interests. Reading activi- 
ties were brought into the situation in as natural a setting as 
possible. For example, if a child were interested in making 
model airplanes, he would be encouraged to pursue this interest. 
Reading would be introduced when it contributed to the execu- 
tion of the project at hand. Informality and an atmosphere of 
congeniality and freedom permeated the environment. Every 
effort was directed toward a free expression of personality and 
interests. 

At 11:30 A.M. the children returned to their ‘house’ for dinner, 
followed by a three-quarter hour required rest period in their 
rooms. 

At 2 P.M. the morning’s activities were resumed. The rou- 
tine remained unchanged except for a half-hour period sometime 
during the afternoon when an opportunity for play therapy or, 
in the case of those children over fifteen, individual counseling 
was offered. Graduate students in psychology, schooled in the 
non-directive approach to counseling and play therapy, were 
assigned to work with the children for the daily half-hour period. 
Two such students were assigned to a play-room with a group of 
three children. The children engaged in undirected play activi- 
ties and were given every opportunity to express their feelings 
and attitudes. The therapist usually limited his activities to a 
verbal recognition of the child’s feelings. Each of the older 
children was assigned an individual counselor schooled in client- 
centered therapy. Daily meetings were arranged to discuss any 
matters or problems the child suggested. Compulsion was 
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avoided and the non-directive aspect of the service was empha- 
sized by the psychologists. 

Two physical education graduate students, one of each sex, 
organized and conducted a daily recreational activity program 
from 3:30 to 5:30. P.M Swimming, ball games, hikes, picnics, 
etc. were scheduled. The entire recreational program was pred- 
icated upon the voluntary acceptance of the children. 

Following dinner, the children were again permitted to engage 
in a program of recreational activities until bedtime. Bedtime 
was arbitrarily varied according to age. 

Of the twenty-three teachers, twenty were females. Sixteen 
of the group were primary-school instructors. All of the teachers 
had completed basic courses in reading instruction prior to their 
acceptance for work in the laboratory school. 

Three supervisors were constantly available to the teachers for 
immediate consultation purposes. In addition, daily staff meet- 
ings, under the supervision of the director or associates of the 
Reading Clinic, were scheduled. The purpose of these meetings 
was to discuss the problems which confronted individual teachers 
in conducting a child’s program. These daily meetings also 
enabled the director to associate the laboratory activities with 
the teachers’ regular classroom work. Periodic conferences were 
also arranged between each teacher and a Reading Clinic staff 
member for the purpose of providing more individual attention 
to teacher needs. 

Another feature of the instructional program was a weekly 
combined staff meeting of the psychology and teacher personnel. 
Under the direction of the associate director of the Psychological 
Clinic, the aims and goals of the psychological services were 
explained to the group. Such data on individual cases were 
presented as seemed appropriate in the light of the teachers’ 
lack of intensive training in psychology. The Psychology Clinic 
associate director also took responsibility for the supervision 
of the psychology personnel in the program. 

Emphasis in the entire program was placed upon spontaneous 
interest and coéperation with a minimum of pressured guidance 
and regimented instruction. Results were to be judged on the 
basis of personality development and reading improvement of 
the children, though it was obvious to the program supervisors 
that only indicative trends might be expected over the compara- 
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tively short laboratory period. Dramatic improvement was not 
anticipated for any of the children, nor was it the aim of the 
program to create profound immediate changes in the integral 
organization of the individual under treatment. 


EVALUATION AND INTERPRETATION 


The degree of accomplishment of the aims of the laboratory 
program was judged by two objective techniques, a psychological 
measure of personality and a measure of academic achievement. 

The Rorschach Test, a standard psychological technique for 
the evaluation and understanding of the total personality and 
dynamic influences upon it, was administered to the entire group 
of children participating in the laboratory program, hereinafter 
referred to as the experimental group. The test, whose content 
is not subject to recall in as much as it contains only a series of 
ink-blots with no specific connotations, was administered to each 
child the first week and, again, the last week of the program. 
Through a study of the images projected onto each of the ten 
ink blots and by reference to their psychological meaning, the 
personality structure and signs of personality change from test 
to retest period were revealed. 

In each instance the analysis of the Rorschach Test was ‘blind.’ 
The examiner had no prior information about his subjects. As 
a check on the validity and reliability of his work, the Rorschach 
interpretations were compared with case history data. They 
were also matched with the professional evaluations of the sub- 
jects by the established clinicians who participated in the 
program and had regular and frequent contact with the sub- 
jects. A very high degree of correspondence between the Ror- 
schach interpretations and these other methods of evaluation 
was indicated. 

As a further check on the results, a control group was given 
the Rorschach Test at the same time as the experimental group. 
This group was composed of children with comparable ages, 
intelligence quotients and reading disabilities. They were not a 
part of the program, but resided at home and engaged in usual 
vacation activities. They were tested at the beginning of the 
program and were asked to appear for a re-evaluation during the 


last week of the program. 
An interesting and highly significant feature of the study was 
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the Rorschach evaluation of the entire teacher population par- 
ticipating. An attempt was made here to determine the char- 
acteristic personality adjustments of the individual teachers and 
the influence of their personalities on the progress of the children 
in the program. 

The measure of academic achievement was administered at 
intervals similar to those of the Rorschach Test. It consisted of 
tests of reading achievement directed and assigned according to 
the reading level of each child. The Traxler, the Gates Reading 
Survey, the Gates Primary, and the Gates Advanced Primary 
tests were used in the study. 

An analysis of the original Rorschach records of the experi- 
mental group reveals that two out of every three children had 
personality disturbances which prevented them from making an 
adequate adjustment to their environment. Their Rorschach 
records were characterized by insecurity, definite anxiety pat- 
terns, a tendency to withdraw into stereotype behavior pat- 
terns and to deal with picayune matters as a means of escape 
from conflict. There was evidence of hostility directed toward 
their environment and a sensitivity and rigidity aroused from 
discomfort. Sexual problems were indicated in a few cases, 
while evidence of family conflict or an inadequate family adjust- 
ment was to be found in the majority. The older children, 
consisting of six individuals, grouped in a sixteen-eighteen 
year age bracket, appeared to be the most maladjusted, whereas 
those five children in the thirteen-fifteen-year age bracket and 
the twelve younger children in the nine-twelve-year age bracket 
seemed to show varying degrees of maladjustment. Only two, 
in the youngest age bracket, revealed totally balanced behavior 
patterns characterized by negligible evidences of anxiety and 
insecurity. 

A breakdown of the group on the basis of intelligence scores 
failed to reveal any specific trends in any one IQ category. Each 
child had been administered either Form M of the Stanford- 
Binet Intelligence Test or the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence 
Test the first week of the laboratory program. The scores 
varied from 70 to 124. The mean score for the group was 101 
in a fairly normal distribution. 

No attempt was made to break down the group by sexes since 
there were only three girls in the program. 
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It is both interesting and significant to note that four of the 
experimental population revealed significant trends toward 
abnormality. Two boys, age nine and thirteen, produced 
Rorschach records which suggested elements of crudeness and 
primitive behavior not unlike that found in the pattern of older 
psychopaths. However, neither presented a pattern so pro- 
nounced as to warrant the designation ‘juvenile psychopath.’ 
Three older boys—thirteen, sixteen and eighteen years of age— 
revealed tendencies toward complete withdrawal from reality 
such as would be associated with incipient psychosis. 

The Rorschach retest records did not reveal any immediate 
and dramatic personality changes among any of the children. 
However, thirty-nine per cent showed varying degrees of per- 
sonality improvement characterized by a greater sociability and 
ease, with a decrease in the amount of rigid and impulsive, non- 
adjustive behavior. Thirty-five per cent failed to give evidence 
of any personality change. Twenty-six per cent, however, 
appear to have been adversely affected by their six weeks rou- 
tine and had withdrawn further from their contacts with their 
environment, showing increasing rigidity and less adaptability. 
Of the latter group, eighty-three per cent, or all but one, origi- 
nally gave indications of severe maladjustment. It is note- 
worthy, then, that the more maladjusted the child, the less likely 
he was to improve in a short program. Of equal significance 
was the finding that the older children were least likely to show 
any personality improvement. 

The age of the child did not, however, appear to be related to 
adverse results. 

An analysis of reading score changes following the six-week 
laboratory period reveals that forty-eight per cent of the experi- 
mental group showed varying degrees of improvement whereas 
only twelve per cent had reduced scores. The children in the 
two older age groups—thirteen-fifteen, sixteen—eighteen—tended 
to show more success in the improvement of their reading test 
scores than did the nine-twelve age group. 

Although an evaluation on the basis of age groups fails to show 
correspondence between the Rorschach Test and the reading 
test results, the evidence cannot support the conclusion that 
the two methods of evaluation fail to correspond. Changes in 
nearly the same direction—that is, toward marked improvement, 
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non-improvement, or retardation—were suggested by’the results 
of both tests in seventy-four per cent of the cases. 

One may presume, therefore, that both personality change 
and learning contribute to reading improvement, but that neither 
is, in itself, sufficient cause to produce improvement in reading 
in all children. It is to be presumed that other factors account 
for the lack of a totally reliable approach to the problem of 
correcting reading disability. 

In contradistinction to the experimental group, the control 
group generally presented the same personality patterns in both 
test and retest. Of the twenty-four original members of the 
control group only fourteen were available for retest. Seventy 
two per cent of the retest control group failed to reveal per- 
sonality change. Twenty-one per cent indicated improvement 


TABLE I.— CLASSIFICATION OF RESULTS OF THE RORSCHACH TEST 
Experimental Group 


N. Per Cent 
Adjusted 2 8 
Intermediate Adjust. 6 25 
Poorly Adjusted 16 67 
Improved 4 17 
Slightly Improved 5 22 
Unimproved 8 35 
Retarded 6 26 

Control Group 

N. Per Cent 
Adjusted 8 33 
Intermediate Adjust. 7 29 
Poorly Adjusted 9 38 
Improved 1 7 
Slightly Improved 2 14 
Unimproved 10 72 
Retarded l 7 

Teacher Group 

N. Per Cent 
Adjusted 9 35 
Intermediate Adjust. 13 50 


Poorly Adjusted 4 15 
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through less constriction and anxiety and greater security, while 
seven per cent showed adverse effects over the six-week period. 

An analysis of the original personality pattern of the control 
group, when compared with that of the experimental group, 
generally showed slightly less constriction. The control group, 
like the experimental group, gave evidence of inhibited hostility 
directed toward their environment, insecurity and sensitivity. 
Two of the group, a ten-year-old boy and a sixteen-year-old 
girl, showed signs of a developing psychosis. One boy, ten years 
old, revealed a primitive personality suggesting juvenile psycho- 
pathic trends. In terms of frequency, the control group, all 
of whom were living at home at the time, showed better adjust- 
ment than the experimental group. Thirty-three per cent 
showed no signs of insecurity and lack of balance such as would 
prevent a casual, spontaneous and effective adjustment to 
their environment. Thirty-eight per cent revealed personality 
problems which prevented a satisfying relationship with their 
environment. 

A significant feature of the present study is the personality 
evaluation of the participating teachers or supervisors. The 
Rorschach test was administered to all but one of the group. 
One teacher had refused to take the test. Nine of the teachers 
showed signs on the test of being well-adjusted. Four of the 
group, on the other hand, showed signs of being quite poorly 
adjusted, with rather marked feelings of anxiety and insecurity 
and with tendencies toward withdrawal behavior. 

The remaining thirteen teachers or supervisors revealed inter- 
mediate degrees of maladjustment characterized by frustration 
and hostility toward their environment, sensitivity, anxiety, and 
insecurity. The majority demonstrated emotional sensitivity 
and the capability of being sensually stimulated by their environ- 
ment. Two or three revealed intellects capable of originality 
and organizing, constructive purpose. The greater number 
showed high normal intelligence of a reproductive type. The 
sensual and affective interests in life were evidenced more fre- 
quently than the conceptual factor and intellectual interests. 

There was some tendency for adjustment to be best among the 
teachers in the age-group from thirty to forty years. 

No attempt was made to differentiate between sexes, since 


only three of the teachers were male. 
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An analysis of the consequences of teacher adjustment on 
various aspects of the program produced many significant con- 
clusions and forcefully demonstrated the influence of teacher 
adjustment on both the progress of the individual child and the 
success of the program as a whole. 

Through the association of the Rorschach results of each 
teacher with those of his individually assigned child a comparison 
was effected between the type of teacher adjustment and each 
child’s personality development. That the extent and direction 
of personality development in the child may be dependent upon 
the personality organization of his teacher was indicated by a 
positive relationship in seventy per cent of the cases. That is 
to say, if the teacher was maladjusted, the child did not reveal 
personality improvement; the better the teacher adjustment, the 
greater the likelihood for positive, favorable personality changes 
in the child. 

A similar bond was found between changes in degree of reading 
disability and teachers’ personalities, though to a lesser extent. 
Fifty-seven per cent of the cases showed correspondence, reading 
improvement being associated with adjusted teacher personali- 
ties, and lack of it with teacher maladjustment. 

A breakdown of the results in terms of types of teacher adjust- 
ment in itself produced a significant evaluation of the entire 
program. ‘The more maladjusted teachers were associated with 
unfavorable change or no change at all in both reading and per- 
sonality of a representative proportion of the children. The 
adjusted teachers, to whom, without specific intent or design 
beforehand, the most maladjusted children were generally 
assigned, were least likely to be associated with adverse effects 
on the reading scores and personality development of their 
children. However, improvement did not appear to be neces- 
sarily dependent upon good teacher adjustment. Factors other 
than good personality adjustment in teachers played a definite 
part in determining the likelihood of success in helping the chil- 
dren. Put in another way, teacher adjustment was no assurance 
of personality or reading improvement in the children. Teacher 
maladjustment was definitely associated with adverse or indif- 
ferent results for the children in both reading ability and per- 


sonality change. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The present study is a description of a corrective program for 
children with reading difficulty and an evaluation of its effec- 
tiveness. Because of limitations induced by the small size 
of the sample population investigated and the short length of 
the program it would be presumptuous to ascribe to the program 
a characteristic group of values. 

However, the results of the study do warrant attention in that 
they reveal significant trends and relationships existent in the 
program. 

An evaluation by means of the Rorschach test gave indication 
that sixty-seven per cent of the children participating in the 
therapy program were severely maladjusted. Their personalities 
were characterized by a rigidity and lack of spontaneity, hos- 
tility, sensitivity, insecurity, anxiety and family conflict. The 
Rorschach findings correspond with those of Gann! in her study 
of children with reading handicaps. A subsequent recheck upon 
completion of the six-week therapy program revealed that thirty- 
nine per cent had shown varying degrees of personality improve- 
ment characterized by greater adaptability and spontaneity with 
a decreasing amount of impulsive, non-adjustive behavior and 
insecurity. Twenty-six per cent of the group, however, appear 
to have been adversely affected by the program. They had 
withdrawn further from contact with their environment and 
acquired a greater rigidity in their thinking and emotional 
processes. The older children, in the sixteen—eighteen-year age 
group, gave evidence of being the most maladjusted and the 
least improved. 

An evaluation of changes in the reading test scores showed 
nearly corresponding trends with those of the Rorschach test 
in seventy per cent of the cases. In terms of reading test scores, 
however, forty-eight per cent improved whereas twelve per cent 
showed lower scores. The older children tended to show greater 
reading improvement than the others. 

It seems reasonable to assume that the program was conse- 
quential in the development of the participating children. That 
the program is responsible for change is attested to by the fact 





1Gann, Edith, Reading Difficulty and Personality Organization. New 
York: King’s Crown Press, 1945. 
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that a matched control group of children, given the Rorschach 
test twice, at intervals corresponding to its administration to the 
experimental group, failed to reveal changes in personality in 
either a favorable or unfavorable direction in almost seventy- 
five per cent of the cases. The same is true in only thirty-five 
per cent of the cases in the experimental group. 

The suggestion is warranted, therefore, that a refinement of the 
program and the consideration of certain changes can provide 
for the anticipation of more successful results in the future. 
One such consideration in arranging for the program is the selec- 
tion and assignment of the teachers working in the program. 
That this factor is significant and may have been responsible 
for the limited success of the present experiment is borne out by 
a Rorschach evaluation of the teachers and a study of the 
association between teacher personality and child improvement. 

Sixty-five per cent of the teacher group showed varying degrees 
of poorer adjustment characterized by some insecurity, sensi- 
tivity, frustration, depression and/or hostility. The unfavorable 
effect of a number of these personality problems on the children 
is suggested by the fact that the children assigned to these 
teachers usually failed to show improvement in personality or 
reading test results, while this was not true of most of the chil- 
dren who had been assigned to the better-adjusted teachers. 
The adjusted teachers, though not uniformly successful in induc- 
ing or aiding the improvement of the children, did not secure 
reverse and unfavorable results, as determined by the Rorschach 
and reading tests, in working with their children. 

The results neither substantiate nor refute any hypothesis 
concerning correction for reading disability. They merely reflect 
considerations which warrant study in the construction of a cor- 
rective program for reading disability. The method may be 
subordinate in importance to the qualifications of the partici- 
pating personnel. Careful organization and a constructive pro- 
gram, constantly subject to whatever modifications results 
dictate, may provide the best assurance for success in such a 


venture. 








RESEARCH POSSIBILITIES IN 
NONDIRECTIVE TEACHING* 


MILTON SCHWEBEL AND MORTON J. ASCH 
Mohawk College, Utica, N. Y. 


The college classroom has long been regarded as a convenient 
laboratory for the psychologist in studying problems of learning, 
intelligence and motivation. However, the classroom of yester- 
day has not proved itself adequate as a laboratory in the fields of 
personality and social psychology. Scientists interested in 
problems of social interaction have been severely limited in their 
areas of research by the physical and emotional atmosphere of 
the traditional classroom. 

The nondirective techniques of individual counseling have 
suggested to teachers new possibilities in the classroom, particu- 
larly for those specific objectives of student self-understanding, 
development of independence, assumption of responsibility, and 
in re-education in socialattitudes. Theapplication of thismethod 
to a group learning situation has now provided a broadened 
horizon for research in a free but not uncontrolled environment. 

This psychotherapeutic technique needs no introduction; it 
has been extensively discussed and its efficacy has been estab- 
lished in several experimental studies summarized by Snyder.'® 
Combs has written of its applicability to specialized fields of 
counseling, such as vocational guidance,® and to special groups 
such as college students. Others have written of its use by 
industry.*7:!° Axline,' uses it in play therapy and Hobbs and 
Pascal’ have investigated its suitability for group therapy. 

Although relatively little has been said about this method as 
an educational device applied to the classroom situation, at least 
several psychologists are now experimenting with it. Rogers!” 
said: ‘‘A number of teachers are finding that these methods, 
designed for therapy, produce a new type of educational process, 
and independent learning which is highly desirable.” 

After a lengthy philosophical statement on the need for a 
revision of our educational methods to achieve the educational 
objectives of a democratic society, Cantor*® recounts his experi- 
ences as a teacher in aclassroom situation which must be described 





*The authors gratefully acknowledge the critical comments of their 
colleague, Frank P. Rodgers. 
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as only ‘relatively’ nondirective, since the teacher goes beyond 
clarification, reiteration and establishment of permissive atmos- 
phere. Cantor relates the changes that occur within the class 
as a group and among the individual students and finds many 
factors in the development that are comparable to those reported 
by Rogers!! in the individual counseling process. 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of this paper is to indicate the possibilities for 
psychological research inherent in the nondirective classroom 
situation, independent of investigation on the value of this 
method as a pedagogic device. It is based on observation in (1) 
a class of twenty-five students in a course in Psychology of 
Adjustment (an elective for which General Psychology is required) 
during the Fall term, 1947-48; (2) a class of twenty students in 
the same course in the Spring semester, 1947-48; and (3) a class 
of twenty-five students in the second semester of General Psy- 
chology—the experimental group in a controlled experiment on 
the comparative ability of the nondirective and the traditional 
lecture-discussion methods to “teach the facts” and “‘to make 
desirable changes in the direction of personality maturity.” 
It should be understood that this report is not based on a con- 
trolled experiment. The investigations and observations upon 
which it is based are purely exploratory, and the findings of the 
authors only suggestive. They are presented as preliminary to 
more intensive investigation. 


NONDIRECTIVE METHOD OF TEACHING 


During the first meeting of the class in Psychology of Adjust- 
ment the method was described, requirements announced and 
the limitations set. In this structuring of the situation, stu- 
dents were told that they were expected to read one chapter a 
week in the text,'4 that they were expected to turn in one ‘reac- 
tion report’ per week based on any readings, any experience or 
classroom discussions. They were told further that they could 
discuss any subject they wished in class and that the instructor 
would provide no information, answer no questions, but would 
only summarize, reiterate, clarify student remarks. The fears 
of faculty members and the threat of students that they would 
discuss the baseball scores were never realized. Finally they 
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were told that there would be no quizzes and that the student 
would indicate the final grade he believed he had earned and 
would defend it in conference with the instructor. 

The reactions of the students to this novel situation were 
mixed. Some were openly hostile and sought to demonstrate 
its inefficiency; a less articulate group appeared to be floating 
helplessly without the strong rudder—a directive teacher—to 
which they were accustomed; a third group supported the method 
either as desirable or as worthy of a try. 

Three weeks after the semester opened the students were 
asked to indicate anonymously: 1) the type of teaching method 
they considered desirable for such a course, nondirective or the 
traditional lecture-discussion; 2) the number of chapters read 
in the text, and 3) the amount of outside reading. One-third of 
the students preferred a modified form of teaching, which included 
greater instructor participation while maintaining the discussion 
approach. It was explained to the class that this information 
was desired for purposes of evaluation and would have no effect 
upon the continued use of the nondirective method. The amount 
of reading in the text is shown in Table I, and in other books, in 


Table II. 


TABLE I.—TeExtT READINGS AFTER THREE WEEKS OF 


CLASS 
Chapters Mean Chapters 
Preferred Teaching Method Read Per Group 

012 3 4 
Directive 121 1 
Modified 11241 2 2.3 
Nondirective 00 3 5 2 3.2 
Class Totals 23 66 4 2.3 


Those preferring the nondirective method on the average did 
almost forty per cent more text reading than the members of the 
modified group and two hundred and twenty per cent more than 
the directive group. The same pattern appears when the amount 
of outside reading is analyzed. Half of the directive group had 
done no outside reading and none of the members of this group 
had read more than one book. In the directive group, all had 





a. 
. 
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read something and forty per cent had already completed more 
than one book. 

In order for these data to be of real value it would be necessary 
to correlate quantity of reading with intelligence, interest in 
psychology, grades in general psychology, etc. However, this 
is not a definitive study testing the value of the nondirective 
method; rather, it is an attempt to suggest its possibilities for 
research. While the students within each preference category 
did not identify themselves on the brief questionnaire, they did 
make themselves known subsequently in class discussion and in 
conference with the instructor. One of the chief characteristics 
of the members of the directive group was their non-participation 
both in this class and in the traditional type of class. They 
were poorly adjusted to all classroom situations and they frankly 
admitted or implied more general problems of adjustment in 
their reaction reports and in conferences. 


TABLE I].—OvtTsipE READING AFTER THREE WEEKS OF 
CLASS 





Books Read by Percentage of 


Group 
Preferred Teach- | Number 








ing Method of Cases a Enea 
None L 
ess One 
Directive 4 50 50 0 
Modified 7 29 57 14 
Nondirective 10 0 60 40 

















Tentatively, then, it appears that those who adjust by with- 
drawal, who participate in class life as little as regulations permit, 
who display general adjustment problems, resist a pedagogic 
philosophy that places responsibility for performance upon the 
student himself. They read less than those who support such 
a philosophy, both in the text and in supplementary literature. 

These data suggest two hypotheses that have not at all been 
tested in this study: first, that the basic task in motivating the 
student lies not in stimulating interest in discrete academic tasks 
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but in stirring the drive toward growth and development, as 
the peculiar qualities of the nondirective method seem to do. 
The goal of nondirective therapy has been to free the individual 
for normal growth and progress, utilizing his ‘drive toward 
growth, health and adjustment,’ rather than to solve each prob- 
lem of the client. If our first hypothesis is valid then our edu- 
cational system should employ this drive toward maturity and 
self-realization rather than seek to focus its bag of motivating 
tricks upon each topic. Whether this drive is inherent, as 
Rogers and Combs claim, or not, as Snyder suggests—no matter 
what it may be—it appears to be characteristic of the well- 
adjusted individual whose level of aspiration approximates the 
realities of his ability and whose behavior is aimed at achieving 
that level. 

The second hypothesis is that the amount of work accomplished 
—more specifically in this case the quantity of outside reading— 
is related to the degree of freedom afforded the student and more 
specifically to his readiness to accept this independence. No 
objective data are available on the quantity of reading by these 
students in other psychology courses nor in courses in other 
fields. From comments on papers and in classroom dis- 
cussions it appears that with hardly an exception the amount of 
literature read by those who favored the nondirective class ex- 
ceeded by far the readings in other courses. The peculiar inter- 
est of psychology of adjustment as a factor is balanced by the 
fact that this course was competing with four others taught in 
the traditional fashion in which outside reading was usually re- 
quired on which the students were tested. 

The nondirective classroom situation offers the experimenter a 
laboratory in which to test the dynamics of a basic motivating 
force, in which to correlate quantity and quality of performance 
with degree of freedom and self-responsibility in shaping the 
course and in selecting areas of specialization; and, unlike the 
traditional classroom, it offers a life-like laboratory in which 
the student finds the freedom and responsibilities of adult life. 


RESEARCH IN PSYCHOTHERAPY 


Group therapy is no novelty to the clinical psychologist, but 
the value of its application to the so-called ‘normal’ population 
of a classroom is yet to be determined. It may be that the 
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findings of future research will indicate that the classroom can 
be used to aid students in achieving Socrates’ ancient goal of 
self-knowledge, self-understanding; and that the status of our 
educational system, so well described by Cameron? may be cor- 
rected: ‘In the typical American classroom situation, a child 
begins many years of a kind of training that has this unique 
quality: that it is more or less divorced from any immediate 
usefulness, indeed from any immediate possibility of application.’’ 

It is not unusual for psychologists to find maladjusted adults, 
high-school and college graduates, who had never received aid 
nor even been advised to seek it. In many cases their symptoms 
have never been recognized, for a student can complete a text- 
centered or instructor-centered course without the opportunity 
to express his feelings and frequently with little chance to do 
more than regurgitate the data of text and lectures. 

In the nondirective class few students maintain silence during 
the entire course. The permissive atmosphere gradually releases 
inhibitions and stimulates a free expression formerly unknown 
to the classroom. The exchange of attitudes can give awareness 
to the withdrawn individual that his problems are not unique 
and that others find solutions; the sharp exchanges of feeling and 
opinion provide the over-indulged, self-centered student with a 
newly drawn picture of his worth as sketched by his classmates 
in a loosely structured environment that he has not experienced 
since play of childhood days or, perhaps, has never experienced. 
In addition, the reaction reports served as a further source of 
information on the adjustment of the student. By acceptance 
and clarification the instructor can carry on the therapist’s réle 
even v7a papers. 

Again, these observations on the therapeutic value of nondirec- 
tive teaching, still to be validated, are offered not to advocate this 
as an improved method of teaching, nor even to emphasize that 
this could be a significant contribution to the mental hygiene 
movement, but rather to indicate the possibilities for research 
in psychotherapy in such a social setting. Rogers'* hashy pothe- 
sized “‘that the self under proper conditions is capable of reor- 
ganizing, to some extent, its own perceptual field, and of thus 
altering behavior. ...” It may be found that in this social 
setting the ‘proper conditions’ exist for reorganization of the 
perceptual field; or it may be that this environment provokes 
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dissatisfaction with the student’s limited adjustive skills and 
stimulates him to seek those proper conditions for the reorganiza- 
tion of the perceptual field, with its subsequent change in 
behavior. In any event, the individual who through therapy is 
telescoping his social maturation into a period of a few months 
can experiment in this environment with the new skills and 
responses that stem from the newly oriented attitudes toward self, 
people, and the whole field of his perception. 

Following are statements of students illustrating the change in 
attitude that occurs. Two of them have been taken from papers 
and the third was made during a conference. 

“‘T know the course has helped me a great deal to shake off 
this malady (self-consciousness and shyness), and it has definitely 
given me a sort of feeling of knowing myself better. Before I 
would have been afraid even to admit to myself that I was this 
way. Now I admit it and am actually doing something about 
it.”” 

‘“‘T have come to see in class that the problems I had are not 
just mine, but that almost everybody is faced with the same 
ones through a lifetime. It has given me a much better outlook 
on sexual problems, has relieved me of a certain guilt which had 
bothered me with regard to sex.” 

‘“‘All of my life I was dominated by my mother. All of us 
were. Every important decision had to be approved by her; 
in fact, she made most of them. She even decided what girls 
I could be seriously interested in. It was this way even when I 
got out of the service. It was this way all my life and I never 
did anything about it, because not until a few months ago was I 
aware of it. Now that I know, things are different.”’ 

Experimentation may indicate that the classroom can perform 
some or all of the following functions: 1) give the student an 
awareness of the need for therapy; 2) offer a convenient situa- 
tion for the student who is achieving insight through individual 
counseling to experiment with his newly acquired social skills; 
3) serve as the therapeutic situation itself. Such experimen- 
tation might yield abundant data on the nature of therapy. 


RESEARCH IN SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Perhaps the area of greatest interest to the teacher of a non- 
directive class is in the interaction of students. He discovers a 
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new type of classroom society. Expressions of attitude and 
emotional reactions thereto that occasionally pierce the atmos- 
phere of formality of the traditional classroom are commonplace 
to the nondirective situation where the student now plays an 
active réle. This social interplay, relatively unrestrained, pro- 
vides fertile soil for research. The techniques and minor studies 
reported below are intended only to be suggestive of possibilities. 

An attempt was made to analyze the discussion at each meet- 
ing, qualitatively as well as quantitatively. Categories of 
‘positive,’ ‘negative,’ ‘ambivalent,’ ‘personal,’ and ‘questioning’ 
were set up to aid in the study of attitudinal interaction of the 
classmembers. The feeling tone of statements was thus recorded 
through the use of graphs and sociometric illustrations. Carry- 
over attitudinal relationships revealed themselves to be operating 
in the class, wherein earlier reactions to emotionally stimulating 
subjects such as religion and race prejudice seemed to be still 
motivating later reactions to emotionally neutral topics. In one 
instance Student C was obviously disturbed and reacted nega- 
tively to certain remarks of Student D on the subject of religious 
faith. The ‘feeling-tone records’ clearly indicated a negative 
reaction of Student C to Student D when the latter expressed 
his opinion on any abstract factual material during the rest of 
the class hour. The graphs taken more vividly illustrate the 
origins of these attitudes than other methods of recording 
attempted. It is felt that an approach of this type can be fruitful 
in helping to make more meaningful what is by necessity qualita- 
tive observational material. 

Studies on leadership, personality evaluations and social ac- 
ceptance can well be studied in a nondirective group situation. 
Ten weeks after the beginning of the semester the members of 
the class were requested to fill out a rating scale indicating their 
feelings about every other member of the class, the instructor 
and themselves. They were asked to rate the individuals of 
their discussion group as to popularity and adjustment. Of all 
the people they knew, how well did they like each one of their 
classmates, their instructors and themselves? How well adjusted 
did they believe were the members of the class? 

Correlations were made between ratings of adjustment and 
popularity, between frequency of participation in class and popu- 
larity, and between frequency of participation and ratings of 
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adjustment. Difference scores were obtained between each stu- 
dent’s self-rating and the mean average rating of the class on 
these two factors. These were in turn compared with the inde- 
pendent ratings of the authors, both of whom had had previous 
contacts with all of the members of the group in their capacity 
as counselors and instructors. 

A product-moment correlation of .55 was obtained in compar- 
ing the average mean ratings of the group as a whole on the 
factors of popularity and adjustment. Using the ¢ formula 
for significance® (p. 211) the correlation was found to be sig- 
nificant at the one per cent level. The hypothesis that the 
better-adjusted student tends to be the more popular one has 
been validated within the limitations of this study. 

A rank correlation was obtained between average frequency of 
participation and ‘over-all adjustment.’ The combined ratings 
of the authors and the average group ratings were used as the 
measure of ‘over-all adjustment’ for each student. Using a 
formula for a rough measure of correlation® (p. 248) the r (p) 
was .35. The test for significance yielded a score of .19, indi- 
cating that this correlation would be significant only at greater 
than the fifteen per cent level. It was observed that the students 
rated least-adjusted tended to be at both extremes of the fre- 
quency of participation scale. Among those students who con- 
tributed most were found the best-adjusted as well as a few 
of the poorest-adjusted members. Of the students rated best- 
adjusted none tended to fall below the average for class participa- 
tion. A significantly high positive correlation was found between 
the average group ratings on adjustment and the author’s ratings. 
The latter were made independently and without knowledge 


of the student ratings. 


SUMMARY 


Nondirective methods of counseling have been widely used 
in dealing with individuals in numerous fields. These methods 
have recently been introduced to group therapy situations and 
to the classroom. This paper has dealt with observations 
made in three such classes and indicated possibilities of nondirec- 
tive teaching for research in three different fields of psychology; 
motivation, psychotherapy, and social. It raised several 
hypotheses for experimentation. 
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The classroom situation is structured when students are told 
the requirements of the course and the method of instruction 
wherein the instructor asks and answers no questions, but simply 
clarifies and reflects statements of students. According to a 
questionnaire filled in three weeks after the beginning of the 
semester, the students who preferred the new method had read 
substantially more of the text and supplementary literature 
than those who opposed it. The latter group of students com- 
pared with the former tended to adjust by withdrawal in this 
and other classes and displayed general adjustment problems. 

Two hypotheses were raised: 1) that the basic task in motiva- 
tion is in stimulating the drive to growth and development and 
2) that the accomplishment of the student is directly related to 
the degree of freedom afforded him and his readiness to accept it. 

Observations and analyses of student development suggest that 
non-directive classes can give the student an awareness of the 
need for therapy; perhaps serve as the therapeutic situation or at 
least offer a situation in which the student achieving insight 
through individual therapy can experiment with his newly 
acquired social skills. 

In the area of social psychology, techniques of quantitative and 
qualitative analysis of class discussion were described. These 
revealed carry-over attitudinal relationships among students 
from one topic of discussion to another. Use of an unstand- 
ardized attitude scale disclosed a significant correlation between 
student ratings of adjustment and of popularity. 
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A NOTE ON THE RELATION OF RETARDATION 
IN READING TO PERFORMANCE ON A 
MEMORY-FOR-DESIGNS TEST 


BARBARA §S. KENDALL 
Washington University School of Medicine 


The present study is an attempt to determine whether difficulty 
in learning to read is associated with unfavorable scores in a test 
of visual-motor memory or with a tendency to reverse the designs. 
A recent paper by the author in collaboration with Graham? 
reports the performance of a group of children on the Memory- 
for-Designs Test.2, Nearly half of the subjects had been referred 
because of educational problems, and many of these specifically 
for retardation in reading. It was necessary to know whether 
the retarded readers differed too widely in visual memory from 
children not so retarded to permit their inclusion in the normative 
group. 

The Memory-for-Designs Test is made up of fifteen straight- 
line figures, printed on separate cards, each of which is presented 
for five seconds and immediately reproduced from memory by 
the subject. Scores ranging from 3 to 0 are assigned according 
to how well the correct orientation and general configuration or 
gestalt of the design are retained. Unfavorable scores in the 
test tend to be associated with brain damage. 

Lord and Wood,‘ working with a similar visual-motor test, 
conclude that difficulty in integration, indicated by an abnor- 
mally low score, ‘‘may be associated with, or fundamental to, 
poor concentration and poor execution of written work in all 
school subjects,”’ but do not offer evidence that reading ability 
is lowered. Wood describes ten subjects whose conspicuously 
poor performance in the Ellis Visual Designs Test was inter- 
preted, because of its similarity to that of cases of known ‘organic’ 
defect observed by Lord, as indicating ‘‘probable mild brain 
damage.”’ All ten subjects had been referred because of poor 
school work or school failure; yet it was found that all had 
learned to read normally. It seems to the writer that a rea- 
sonable inference, which these authors did not explicitly draw 
from their data, would be that the poor school work complained 
of was more the result of generalized difficulties of attention 
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than of specific inadequacies of visual-motor memory (which 
might directly limit the mechanics of word recognition). A 
selective retardation in reading was not present. 

The subjects of the present study were drawn chiefly from our 
normative group of one hundred ninety-four children aged 8.5 
to 15.9 described in the earlier paper,* but were also taken in 
part from a small group of sixty-two children aged 6.0 to 8.4 
years who had likewise been studied with the Memory-for- 
Designs Test, but who, for reasons discussed in a footnote to 
the same article, were not included in the standardization. All 
these subjects, in so far as was known, had suffered no cerebral 
damage. The records of both groups, regardless of presenting 
problem, were inspected for measures of reading achievement 
administered as part of the psychological examination. Of the 
older group one hundred seventeen children had had, close to 
the time of the visual-motor test, one or another standardized 
reading test from which a grade score could be obtained. The 
reading ability of eighty-eight of these was appraised by 
the Jenkins Oral Reading Test;* sixteen were studied with the 
Nelson Silent Reading, ten with the Durrell-Sullivan Reading 
Achievement (Intermediate), and one each with the Stanford 
Achievement Primary Reading, Gates Word Pronunciation, 
Test VII, 1, or the reading section of the Jastak-Bijou Wide 
Range Achievement Test. In general, the oral reading test 
had been preferred at the lower levels of reading ability—usually 
not above the first three grades—and silent reading tests were 
used to evaluate more advanced reading ability. Thirty-two 
children of the younger group had been tested in reading, one 
with the Stanford Achievement Primary Reading and the rest 
with the Jenkins Oral Reading Test. 

Mental age or chronological age (whichever was lower) was 
used in estimating expected achievement from the age-grade 
equivalence table of Gates' (Table 1, page 604). Because read- 
ing achievement may be limited either by the degree of physical 
maturity reached or by the general level of intellectual develop- 
ment, it was thought better to use the lower figure in each 
case than to combine the effect of age and intelligence in a single 
criterion for expected reading level. Since the reading achieve- 





* The scoring method was changed as suggested by McCullough and 
others® to conform to that used with the Gray Oral Reading Test. 
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ment of children entering Grade I is theoretically zero, one year 
was subtracted from the grade score actually achieved, and the 
resulting figure was divided by the equivalent grade score for 
mental or chronological age, less one year. The quotients thus 
obtained served as a rough measure of reading achievement— 
or reading index—which indicated the ratio of actual achieve- 
ment to expected achievement. They ranged in size from .04 
(in the case of a twelve-year-old who was reading at pre-primer 
level) to 3.00 (for an intellectually superior child whose reading 
achievement was closer to mental than to chronological age). 

A correlation of .054 + .062 was obtained between difference 
scores* on the Memory-for-Designs test for the one hundred 
seventeen older children and their reading indices. When 
eighty-eight children who had all been given the same measure 
of reading skill—the Jenkins Oral Reading Test—were treated 
separately, results were essentially similar. Since predicted 
scores could not be calculated for children under eight and a half 
years, difference scores were not available for the younger group. 
A correlation of .181 + .114 between raw scores and reading 
index does not suggest a significant degree of association. 

The incidence of reversal errors in reading and their significance 
in reading disability have been the subject of much controversy; 
therefore, the question whether reversal of designs is more fre- 
quent when reading is retarded is of special interest. Of the 
one hundred seventeen children in the higher age group seventeen, 
or 14.5 per cent, made nineteen reversals of designs. The bi-serial 
coefficient of correlation for the two categories—reversing and 
not reversing—and the reading index was found to be .074, with 
a standard error of .142. The figures for eighty-eight children 
whose ratings were based on the Jenkins Oral Reading Test 
were closely parallel. In the case of the lower age group the 
indications are equally clear. Nine of the thirty-two younger 
children, or 28 per cent, made ten reversals of designs. The 
bi-serial correlation with reading index is too low to be signifi- 
cant; the coefficient is .050 and its standard error .23. 

In order to avoid the distortion of the distributions which 
results from using the reading index in the cases of a few older 
children showing wide discrepancies between chronological and 
mental ages, and which might tend to lower the correlations, all 
indices were recalculated, using for each the average of mental 
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and chronological ages instead of the lower of the two age levels 
as in the previous calculations. Indices thus obtained were less 
variable and ranged from .03 to 1.67, but when they were used 
in place of the indices calculated by the previous method, no sig- 
nificant change in any of the coefficients of correlation appeared. 

Thus it does not appear that, for the present sampling of 
children six to sixteen years of age, there is any significant rela- 
tionship between retardation in reading and difficulty in visual- 
motor integration, whether this takes the form of poor ability 
to remember the drawings or of a tendency to make errors of 
orientation. Research is needed to answer the questions whether 
such a relationship may exist among brain-damaged cases (which 
were excluded from the present groups), and whether cerebral 
damage suffered before school entrance may be more detrimental 
to reading adjustment than that sustained after the child has 
learned to read. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


HELEN LELAND WirmeER, Editor. Psychiatric Interviews with 
Children. New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1946, 


pp. 443. 


An inside picture of the therapeutic processes in child guidance 
work is vividly, clearly, and intelligently illustrated, as well as 
interpreted, in Psychiatric Interviews with Children. The com- 
prehensive presentation of ten case studies by eight carefully 
selected therapists is the core of the volume and, therefore, 
justifiably enough consumes the majority of space allotment. 
The record of each case study consists of reports written from 
memory within a reasonable time after each interview had taken 
place and contains chiefly material considered of diagnostic and 
therapeutic interest. Some casual conversation and activity 
included helps describe the nature of the relationship which aims 
to free the child from self-consciousness and increase the possi- 
bilities for spontaneous give and take. 

Of the ten cases presented, the first three are non-neurotic 
children, the next four are children with neurotic symptoms, and 
the last three seriously neurotic children. The therapists who 
report cases are: Frederick H. Allen, Phyllis Blanchard, (two 
cases), Lydia N. G. Dawes, Hyman Lippman, Martha W. Mac- 
donald, H. B. Moyle, (two cases), Beata Rank and Robert A. 
Young. Of these five are physicians, two Ph.D’s in psychology 
and education, and one child analyst. Illustrative of the criteria 
that Dr. Witmer used in selecting her cases were that the child 
must be a typical and not a bizarre exception; that he must be 
living with his parents; that treatment should be reasonably 
successful; that the methods must seem logical to the editor; 
and that therapy should follow upon diagnosis. The pattern 
of organization was decided upon by the editor. 

The editor’s influence is seen throughout the volume. In 
addition to setting the pattern for the materials presented by all 
contributors, the editor herself writes Part I and Part III. In 
Part I is included a description of the nature of child guidance in 
its historical perspective and the dynamics of relationship 
in therapy. Part III includes interpretive comments and 
conclusions. 

Clearly revealed in these studies presented by different writers 
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is the essential unity of the therapeutic process used by therapists 
in different clinics. In spite of the different backgrounds of the 
various contributors there is very little that shows up that could 
be identified as distinctive Freudian, Jungian, or Adlerian therapy. 
What is demonstrated is that there is meaning in a therapeutic 
relationship and that the meaning of it is directed and guided by 
the therapist. And that this meaning is not obtained by the 
application of any knowledge, or any set of textbook rules, but 
emerges as an art. The exposition of the art serves its purpose 
if it demonstrates that therapy is a ‘‘process going on, observed 
perhaps, understood perhaps, assisted perhaps, but not applied.” 
(Jessie Taft) 

The essential characteristic of the initial interview as well as 
the determination of when to end are well presented. Devices 
used by therapists to decrease what Harry Stack Sullivan calls 
‘security operations’ of the patient—the various means by which 
we bolster up our self-regard, assure ourselves that we are lovable, 
beloved persons, and in so doing cut ourselves off from knowing 
what our real desires and wishes are, are well illustrated. It is 
generally agreed that initiative in ending should be largely up 
to the patient when he has fairly well worked through his prob- 
lems and shows some signs of wanting to stop. Three patterns 
of ending are displayed in the case histories reported. One fol- 
lows closely upon the final working out of the child’s problem in 
therapeutic sessions; another, in which the ending is planned 
with the child several interviews before it actually occurs; and 
the third is one in which the ending follows upon a long period of 
tapering off. 

The phrases that are often used in describing treatment tech- 
niques such as interpreting the transference, making the uncon- 
scious conscious, getting out the aggression, are almost inap- 
plicable in these cases, so remote are they from the reality of 
therapist and patient working together on a problem. As a 
matter of fact, these phrases are abstractions useful for scientific 
analysis which were never intended to guide the practitioner in 
his minute-to-minute relationship. 

All in all, this is a well done job, with the editor demonstrating 
a real familiarity with the growth of the child guidance movement 
as well as an intimate knowledge of the nature of psychotherapy 
with children as developed in the mental hygiene unit. Both 
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the design of the volume and the presentation of the cases are 
well planned and thoroughly and consistently carried out. 
Cases selected and the manner of presenting them should be 
of value to anyone in the field of child guidance—psychiatrists, 
psychiatric social workers, pediatricians, clinical psychologists, 
and even judges, parents, and teachers. Useful also is the volume 
as a reference work for therapeutic interviewing and counselling. 
H. MELTZER 
Psychological Service Center 
St. Louis, Missouri 


W. H. Bacxuovuse. Religion and Adolescent Character. Lon- 
don: Lutterworth Press, 1947, pp. 156. 


The psychology of religion and of religious education are fields 
of which the modern psychologist has become very shy. To be 
of any help at all in these fields the writer has to have a very 
sound knowledge of what we yet understand in dynamic psy- 
chology, and a sense of balance and fairmindedness when he 
passes over that boundary where our knowledge passes into 
ignorance, disputation and speculation. He must also have a 
good knowledge of social psychology, of theology and, if he is to 
help the schools, of practical conditions and administrative 
machinery in educational systems. 

Mr. Backhouse has achieved this combination of viewpoints 
and insights more eminently than any writer in the field in this 
decade. He begins by picking up the main threads of previous 
serious contributions in a scholarly review of psychological 
problems of character education. He then passes to an equally 
scholarly review of the attempts of psychologists to understand 
religion, concluding with a more purely philosophical statement 
of religious values and specifically of the values of Christianity. 
Finally he relates these to the psychology of adolescence and 
terminates with quite specific recommendations on curriculum 
and syllabus design. 

To cover so much in a small book is possible only by omitting 
any detailed research statements; but no major psychological 
contribution is missed and the writer achieves his goal by a very 
judicious sense of balance, refusing to let recency or fashionable- 
ness disturb his view of the whole. The style is pleasantly varied, 
and intelligently terse and clear. The treatment is objective 
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and detached in all else but the quiet enthusiasm which runs 
warmly throughout for making education something more than 
a training in materialism. Although this book is primarily 
suited for the teacher, the preacher and the guidance worker— 
at least for the more analytical among them—it would be refresh- 
ing reading for many professional psychologists aware of having 
lost some perspective through prolonged concentration on special- 


ized regions of dynamic and social psychology. 
RayMonp B. CatTre.i 


University of Illinois 


ALAN GreaeG et al. The Place of Psychology in an Ideal Univer- 
sity. Report of the Harvard Commission. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1947, pp. ix + 42. 


This book presents quite a readable, well-considered report of 
the commission on the ideal place of Psychology in a complex 
University. ‘“‘It was hoped that the Report might answer such 
questions as: 

“What different types of professional psychologists should be 
trained by the University and in what faculties? What codrdi- 
nation, if any, should we attempt between the work of the 
psychologists and the psychiatrists in the different faculties? 
What instruction in Psychology is a desirable part of the general 
education of undergraduates or students in our various profes- 
sional schools? Should we recognize the different types of 
Psychology by suitable labels on our professorships?’ ”’ 

The commission recommends: (1) Greater recognition of 
observation and interpretation as a method of scientific investi- 
gation, as in clinical physiology and psychoanalysis. (2) 
Greater use of the laboratory and practicum, for advanced 
students. (3) Training in the physical and biological sciences, 
cultural anthropology, sociology, and psychiatry, as prerequisites 
for the serious study of psychology. (4) Greater recognition of 
the value of psychology to professional schools. (5) Joint 
appointments between the department of psychology and the 
faculty of professional schools, as between the department of 
psychology and the college of medicine. (6) The granting of a 
professional degree, Psy. D., for practicing psychologists. (7) 
Greatly enlarged budget, staff (twenty to twenty-five persons— 
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one-half having a rank of assistant professor or higher) and 
facilities—comparable to that of any of the other sciences. 
J. B. Stroup 
State University of Iowa 


CHARLES PELLMAN. Overcoming Stammering. New York: The 
Beechhurst Press, 1947, pp. 160. 


It was his brother’s experience as a stammerer that aroused the 
author’s interest in the topic and it was his brother’s therapist 
and his own teacher, Dr. Frederick Martin, Director of National 
Institute for Voice Disorders of Bristol, Rhode Island, who 
inspired and guided him into the field. Dr. Martin it is who 
writes the preface to the book—a favorable one, of course. In 
his book the author attempts to do two things: criticize all 
methods of treatment which he considers invalid or inadequate, 
and guide the thinking of the stammerers towards obtaining 
adequate and effective help. There are more than a million 
stammerers in the United States, he reports, and they are not 
obtaining deserved help. His hope is to give the kind of infor- 
mation that teachers, parents of stammerers, as well as stam- 
merers can profit from, and, to a lesser extent, to write a book of 
value to professionals. 

The author expresses with almost dogmatic certainty his 
attitudes or opinions of certain methods or aids which have been 
used in the treatment of stammerers. And of some he makes 
short work in his criticism. Psychoanalysis he cleans up in one 
page with the unreserved statement that it is a complete failure 
as far as treatment of stammering is concerned. Breath control 
treatment he describes as being useless, in eight pages. Con- 
demning also is he of distraction, sing-song voice, word substitu- 
tion, and rhythm speaking. Speech as an emotional disorder, 
he considers an exaggeration. He is particularly critical of 
Wendell Johnson’s application of Dunlap’s method of curing 
stammering by stammering—the so-called controlled stammering 
method. He calls Wendell Johnson’s method largely abortive. 
The practice of speech fluency, poise, and pausing—all to build 
the conviction in the mind of the stammerer that ‘I can speak,’ 
is what he favors. Some major and auxiliary drills he offers. 

Included in the book is a biographical account of his brother’s 
attitudes towards his condition and treatment he received. His 
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general advice is to help eliminate fear, use every opportunity to 
improve, analyse and eliminate errors, bodly acknowledge being a 
stammerer and openly seek correction. His general formula for 
cure is to have “‘speech established and personality complica- 
tions dissolved.”’ His idea of a good speech therapist is one who 
can talk informedly about mental hygiene of parent-child rela- 
tionships, personality development and relevant and related 
content. His psychological vocabulary will not stand too critical 
an evaluation and his criticism of some of the methods and aids 
does not indicate either an objective, informed, or studied atti- 
tude. Research studies on stammering are almost completely 
neglected and some of the author’s critiques do not indicate that 
he is informed or interested in such studies. Of some values to 
stammerers and people interested in stammering, this book is. 
It is not a scholarly work, nor will professionals consider it an 
exhaustive or valuable treatise on the subject. H. MELrzer 
Psychological Service Center, St. Louis, Missouri 


Lewis M. TERMAN AND Me ita H. Open. The Gifted Child 
Grows Up. Stanford University Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1947, pp. 448. $6.00. 


The publication in 1925 of Terman’s Mental and Physical 
Traits of a Thousand Gifted Children marked an important mile- 
stone in the study of individuals of superior ability. Its mass of 
evidence should have settled for all time the folkways which held 
that there was an inverse relationship between physical and 
mental capacity, which predicted a ‘quick burning out’ of the 
child genius, and which certainly interfered with efforts in the 
direction of special educational attention to these children. 
Unfortunately, folkways are not quickly changed by the mere 
presentation of experimental evidence. Therefore, while the 
original study had important effects, there were and still are 
many educators, as well as laymen, who hold the antiquated 
beliefs. This early volume was merely a first report on a care- 
fully planned, long-time research program on a selected group of 
individuals. In 1930 a second report was published which 
revealed the progress of the original group approximately five 
years later. This volume is equally well known and was of equal 
importance to the first. 

Now, after a quarter century, Terman presents a third report 
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on his selected superior group. In order to present the total 
picture more clearly, the present volume in its initial seven chap- 
ters summarizes the findings of the earlier progress reports. 
Then in extensive detail it reveals the status of these superior 
individuals at a time when most of them had finished their formal 
education and many had had an opportunity to begin, or even 
become established in, their life careers. The major portion of 
the data is based on studies made in 1940, supplemented in many 
cases by information secured as late as 1945. It is hardly 
necessary in a review to deal with each of the specific evidences 
presented. In general, it is clear that the promise of childhood 
has been amply fulfilled. Physical and mental health, ability 
level, educational and occupational achievement have all been 
maintained at the superior levels evident at the earlier ages. 
The vocational interests, political and social attitudes, and 
marital adjustment of the superior individuals fit the pattern of 
the general culture or exceed it in the directions that their other 
achievements might lead one to expect. 

Dr. Terman does not feel that the task is yet done. He pro- 
jects a continuation of this research five to ten years or more into 
the future. While with admirable caution he admits that some 
of his conclusions may be modified with further passage of time, 
it is the prediction of this reviewer that the next report in five or 
a dozen years will reiterate the findings that the superior children 
of a nation are perhaps its most valuable resource. It can only be 
hoped that the present volume and succeeding ones will serve to 
make educators and politicians aware of the values inherent in 
citizens of better than average ability. C. M. Lourtir 

University of Illinois, Galesburg 


THERESE BENEDEK. Insight and Personality Adjustment. A 
Study of the Psychological Effects of War. New York: 
The Ronald Press Co., 1946, pp. 307. 


The impact of war upon individual and social living has left 
many consequences—important ones. Few are the people in a 
better position to see the effects of drastic social change on indi- 
vidual and social living than are psychiatrists, who were in a 
position to study individuals before, during, as well as after the 
effects were observable. It is from this vantage point of observa- 
tion that the author, a psychiatrist with psychoanalytic back- 
ground, describes the insight that she has developed and would 
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like to transmit to others concerning the struggle of life. The 
goal of life, she perceives, is the struggle itself. To her, it seems 
obvious that only after fear and aggression are overcome, can 
life triumph. It is in the light of this perspective upon life that 
she perceives and reports the effects of war she describes in this 
volume. In her interpretation she reveals herself as being 
culture-conscious as well as sociologically oriented in her think- 
ing, in addition to being familiar with psychoanalytic concepts. 

The content is presented in four parts. Part I deals mostly 
with stages of development under the chapter captions of devel- 
opment to love, marriage, and psychodynamics of separation. 
Part II deals with the soldier and contains chapters on his 
adjustment in the service, developmental influences of army life, 
the emotional situation at returning, and failures of adaptation 
after returning. Part III deals with the family in war, and con- 
tains chapters on mothers and sons, fathers and sons, siblings 
and the veterans, soldiers and wives during separation, marital 
readjustment of veterans and wives after wartime separation, 
mourning for the soldier, the disabled veteran, parenthood in war, 
and fathers and children. Part IV is titled, ‘Men, Women: 
The Changing Sexual Mores,’ and contains chapters on adoles- 
cence in wartime, the background of the woman of today, women 
in the armed forces, and the struggle between the sexes. There 
is a final short chapter called, ‘‘ After Victory.”” The book con- 
tains an index. 

The captions and the arrangement, and general verbal orienta- 
tion suggest more of a war book than it actually is. The author’s 
selections from case materials, her ways of explaining the behavior 
of soldiers and inter-related human surroundings, are relevant 
for consideration of human life before and after, as well as during 
the war. Her style of writing is fairly direct, incisive, intelligi- 
ble. One is not lost in a flow of words without enough concrete 
materials to consider and digest the meaning with. A semantic 
ritualist might find some fault in her loose and abstract way of 
using such words as democracy as if it were something that 
moves itself. Personification of democracy, however, is not 
unique with this author. But what she says about a desirable 
form of government in the name of democracy is perfectly under- 
standable, even though semantically questionable. Also, to 
give herself a framework of life what she would like to perceive in 
America, she uses as one jumping-off concept the idea that 
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America is a peace-loving nation, that ‘this is our philosophy, 
our way of living.” This is nice going. A pretty picture. But 
is it really the story of the American life? Many historians 
could show without too much difficulty that America’s history 
does not prove that it is a peace-loving nation at all. That we 
seem to be having wars at intervals that are much out of line 
with anything but a war-like attitude. As an expression of a 
wish the author is correct: it would be desirable for us to be 
peaceful and to develop tools and skills for maintaining peace. 

The book is intelligibly enough written to be understood and 
to be useful not only to people in the Veterans Administration, 
but to intelligent and well-read people everywhere. The gen- 
eral optimistic tone that occasionally appears about the future 
of life, her desire to give up fire and create one world, looks a 
little less realistic now than it did at the time of the writing 
of the book. But the social needs as well as the human factors 
and motivation are the same. So that understanding from this 
book can still be obtained for application even if the direction 
has gone more toward the negative since the writing of the book. 
Conquering of fear still is an important problem in individual 
as well as social living and suspicions on a social scale can be 
more dangerous than on an individual scale. Intelligent readers 
who want to know something about the psychological effects 
of not only war, but all kinds of human relations that have 
emerged in the war and less frequently and less intensively 
emerge in normal times can get enlightenment from the reading of 
this book. To people interested in the field of human relations— 
psychologists, sociologists, social workers, psychiatrists—the 
book contains analysed knowledge and attitudes which can yield 
insight concerning personality adjustment. H. MELTZER 

Psychological Service Center 

St. Louis, Missouri 


MARGARET NAUMBERG. Studies of the ‘Free’ Art Expression of 
Behavior Problem Children and Adolescents as a Means of 
Diagnosis and Therapy. (Nervous and Mental Disease 
Monographs. No. 7) New York: Coolidge Foundation, 1947, 
pp. 225. 


Free art expression, meaning an authentic and original response 
to life made in some chosen art form, can be of significant help in 
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therapy as well as diagnosis. This fact, the author of this volume 
on free art expression abundantly demonstrates and vividly 
illustrates. Freedom in art work is not absolute. Anyone who 
uses this as a projective technique for either therapy or diagnosis 
ean quickly enough realize this fact. Cultural and economic 
factors, parental attitudes, new experiences, as well as inner 
mechanisms, inhibit release of spontaneous and free expressive 
material and deflect the release of free expression in art. When 
a subject is helped to overcome these inhibitions, is able to 
express deep fears and wishes, fantasies on paper or in clay, he is 
beginning to tap the unconscious and symbolic language of 
images which can bring to the surface what he dare not or cannot 
say in words. In these and related ways, free expression can be 
valuable in a clinical set-up. The use of free art expression the 
author illustrates with six studies previously reported, mostly in 
psychiatric journals. The cases are comprehensively presented. 
There is some repetitiousness because they have been published 
in separate and different journals. There is some repetition in 
the explanations and interpretations given, particularly in 
introducing the material. 

Studies included are of behavior-problem children; of phantasy 
and reality in art expression; of relationship to ego development 
and sexual enlightenment; and of the use of art in diagnosis and 
therapy. One study is concerned with art expression of a boy 
patient with tic syndrome, and another one with the drawings of 
an adolescent girl suffering from anxiety hysteria with amnesia. 
Ninety-nine illustrations of drawings are included. In art 
expression, the author sees as motives, escape into life as well as 
escape from reality. She sees in the use of art expression one 
method for releasing as well as reintegrating personalities frus- 
trated and dissociated. The sequence of increased freedom of 
release where cases outgrow inhibitions, and do grow into more 
freed-up personality expressions, are illustrated in her study on 
art expression of behavior problem of a nine-year-old boy as well 
as in other cases presented. Here she reports that the creative 
expressions of this patient can be grouped into four major phases 
that correspond to certain trends in his growth and development 
during the art sessions. From small, stereotyped models, to 
objective landscapes, to projected feelings, to actual faces and 


events, is the sequence. 
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Not all of the other studies reported can be grouped as clearly, 
but wherever there is growth they are revealed in the sequence of 
drawings made. In her presentation of the material, Naumberg 
does enough to verbalized thinking to reveal methods and atti- 
tudes which can be helpful to other therapists in encouraging 
release, in making more resourceful use of material, and in devel- 
oping possibilities for obtaining more valuable material which can 
be of help in both diagnosis and therapy. Each study reports a 
single case in considerable detail. Dr. Nolan D. C. Lewis has a 
short foreword to the volume wherein he not only shows a good 
grasp of the relationship of art work to therapy, but sees the use 
of drawings for studying the emotional problems of children and 
adults as being well on the way to becoming an established, 
useful procedure. The work done was carried out while the 
children were hospitalized. That is one advantage of a control 
which people in private practice would not have, but some of the 
methods used are perfectly relevant. Psychologists and psy- 
chiatrists can find material here for stimulation in practice as well 
as research. H. MELTZER 

Psychological Service Center, St. Louis, Missouri 














